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Was OBSER ATIONS ON MODERN PLOTS SHEWING THEIR 

2- ORIGIN AND PURPORT. . 


aly * — 

sy, -Bwo eras have existed in the British history, during which a weak 
he aniwicked government have thougit it proper and necessary to keep 
7 pg continual alarm and terror, about plots to blow up with gun- 


ponder, plots to-assassinate, and plots to overthrow the goverament 
dy, force of arms, .The one may be termed a-series of religious 
plotting: from; the reign of Elizabeth, down to the death. of the last 
pretender, alias the Rightful Hereditary Heir to the crown.of Great 
Britaiv-and Ireland ; and the ether, might be termed, a series of ci- 
Jilplotting from the commencement of the French Revolution down 
othe ptesent.time, and to be continued “ until the appointed change 
‘\gimev”,, As I never mean to trouble myself about religious Plotting, 
wd ps there is uot the least danger of any thing of the kind occurr- 
“ng again, I shall pass it over and confine myself to the era of nio- 
_demeivil,plots, and enquire, how far they are injurious or beneficial 
tothe cayse of civil liberty, and whence they originate?. . | .°, |. 

The rapid: and-astonishing success of the armies of the French re- 
public; struck; terror into the ministers of the British governmert, 






t, wi hegan to excite the attention of the British peeple. Pitt, who was 
y. then. at the helm of affairs, well knowing the-dull and. credulous cha- 
at Mieler of the majority of the commercial and manufacturing interest 
of thiscountry,-had recourse to the modern system of. civil plotting, 


‘Mapexpedient to check the rapid progress of what were, then cailed 
) Treachprinciples, .Pitt made)this novel scheme answer his purpose 
i- “Ney.well;.and. poor John Bull was gulled into a long and distressing 
B Mrazauist civil liberty,both abroad and at home. The resources 
Hf alliparties being exhausted, and peace being desirable to. preserve 
and property of the wealthy, which must have supported 


e- othe: war if. it'had been carried any-further, -a- peace takes place, but. 


| mstead-of finding those horrible French and revolutionary principles 
, “abated or subdued, they are found in England to have increased a 
-byndred fold, and almost universally amongst the industrious aod 
oaty Feal useful classes, who labour either mentally or bodily. Pitt 
. t and. his’ successor Castlereagh thinks, that the same salve will 
' fue What he, considers the same wound, He will find himself mis- 
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taken, for to keep up the figure, what might then have been cous}. 
dered a mere seralch on the skin, has now beceme a runpine core 
throughout the body; and nothing can possibly stop its progress but 
a thorough change in the constitution, made by efficient remedies, 
Palliatives will avail nothing, for if they check the outward angry 
symptoms, they will onty irritate the root and cause of the disease 
und make it burst forth with a more dangerous tendency. A person, 
who can read the history of the last thirty years, and carefully sur. 
vev it, will find; that we are geing through just the same terror and 
alarm from a series of plots, as was effected by Mr. Pitt. The firing 
at the Regent's carriage in 1817, was an exact representation of that 
of his father in 1795: a series of measures exactly similar were the 
result of é¢ach; whilst both cases were evidently fabricated for the 
purpose. Pitt always had his instigators at work, and his treasonable 
plots, and plots for assassination, ready for explosion when he wanted 
to carry or support any measure by dint of terror. ‘The case is ex- 
actly the same now; the ministers know they are about to send such 
of their touls as have a few electors to stand before, to a fresh soli- 
citation of their suffrage; they know that the. measures which were 
‘enacted laws just before Christmas were decidedly unpopular among 
all classes; they know that the whole country has given the lie to 
the assertions on which they grounded those measures, and say they, 
_ we must have a plot before the dissolution of parliament or we shall 
have nothing-for oar poor fellows in the shape of an.apology; they 
knew well, that their agency was sufficient to direct the conduct of 
Thistlewood to answer any purpose of this kind; they knew his 
general conduct and the general tenor of his conversation among 
‘those who considered him as their leader, and knowing all: this, 
they have but too well succeeded in .their measure? They 
value not the lives of a {ew police officers, no, nor the destrie- 
tion of a few thousand of the people, if their projects had led toa 
tumult: whilst the hypocrites went to church the Sunday following, 
-to return thanks for their escape; they were never in danger. To 
endeavour to excite a farther irritation, they get their agents of 
the Vice Society ‘to arrest Mrs. Carlisle on the morning of this 
dreadful plot, and this too .in the most groundless manner. 
They have no sooner obtained those fresh charges of high treason, 
thau they send off to Lancaster, to liberate John Knight and others, 
who have been confined in Lancaster Gaol all the winter on a charge 
of high treason, and have: been tried ‘and treated as felons or 
murderers. Than Jobn Knight, there is not a more moral mann 
the country, and they had no more grownd or evidence for con- 
fining him on a charge of high treason; than they have agaist me 
at this moment. 
John Knight isalso connected in a charge of plot and conspiracy 
‘with Mr. -Hant,. whielsis to be:tried at the present York Assizes, tor 
attending the Manchester meeting of the 16th of August. Now, | 
..should like to-kgow why I am not included in that charge of consp- 
racy, as I had quite as much to do with that business, as any of those 
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gio are now to be put.on their trial, I was in company with them 
m the evening preceding the meeting. I was in the barouche witli 
ir. Hunt, Mr. Juhnson, and Mr. Knight, all the way from Smediev 
Cottage to the Hustings. I ascended the Hustings with them, and 

ined on the Hustings until the sabres were cutting very near to 
pe. Several of those who are connected ih the charge, were not on 
the Hustings ; and in no instance, took that share in the proceedings 
ofthe mevting which I did. It was intended that I should have ad- 
dressed the meeting ; and the only reason that I am not included in 
shis pretended conspiracy is, that my person was not known to thé 
Manehester Police. Next to Mr. Hunt, I should have’ been a dainty 
it for them. - I appeaied to them, and demanded to be taken into 
wstody by them, as the only safeguard from the sabres of the Yeo- 


jie 
le , 1 was ordered about my business, and told, I had none 
od there, with a couple of blows from their truncheons on my shoulders. 


“Ah, my lads!” said I to myself, “if you knew your customer, you 
vould not be so ready to get rid of him.” A geptleman who tra- 
ylled from Birmingham to Manchester with me, and whom I took 
on thé Hustings, got slightly sabred, was taken in custody by some 
of those ‘‘ honest thieves,’ and when they had rifled his pocket of 
Ol. in’Bank notes, they put him into a house, left him, and sent in 
alad.to advise him to make his eseupe at the back door. If Mr. 
Hont ‘and his colleagues are found guilty of a conspiracy to over- 


y wun the government in this instance, I claim the honour of being 
f ommected with them. We shall see what a Yorkshire jury is com- 
$ posed of, in a few days. ‘There is another grand plot and conspi- 
4 my to-be enquired into at. Warwick this assize, wherein Major 
Cartwright, Mr. Wooler, and others, are concerned ; but as I have 
y dready see what a Chief Justice can make a Warwickshire Jury be-, 


lieve, in the case of Russel, I have but little or no hope of their es- 

: ape from imprisonment. 
In all countries where the manufacturing and commercia! interest 
| prevails, the miajority of the inhabitants are timid, and easily worked 
won by terror, snore particularly so, when those who are presumed 
‘to be the ‘rulers of the country, affect to participate in, or wish to 
propagate. that.terror. The ministers of this country, not wishing to 
wow themselves, that they are wholly dependent on their army for 
the support of their measures, endeavour by keeping up a continual 
dam and terror, .to frighteu the weak and timid into an acquies- 
cence; and as long as we até cistressed with such men, and such 
measures, ahd such a system of government altogether,’ we shall be 
cther amused or frightened, agreeable to our different dispositions 
‘wth such plots, real or sham, as that which is now set to work on 
the public mind. “The present is one of the best finished plots that 
Hereagh has ever attempted ; and I'll warrant it, that instead of 
turning thaiks to his God Providehee, for his narrow escape, ‘he 
smiling within himself at the success of his undertaking, ‘The fall 
of Smithers the officer, has greatly added to the apparent turpitude 


of this plot; but I have not the least donbdt or fear within my own 
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mind, but that the whole of the present public horror, will recoil 


upon the ministers themselves, when the men in custody are fairly put 
on their trial. ‘There are some of them whose conduct I cannot 10 
never did approve : but I know, that they have been 2s completely at 
the, management of the ministers, as if they had actually been in their 
pay. I now begin to fear that my fast week’s account of Davidson 
will have gone forth too soon. I learn by the Old Times Paper that 
he is already very sorrowful, and that all but Thistlewood ate anxioys 
to. become evidence for the Crown, to. bear themselves harmless, | 
do not believe the whole of this; but the ministers of the Crown 
know their men well enough. Situated as I am, I was last week at a 


Joss how to act, with regard to publishing my knowledge of Davidson: 
ut some of the papers ventnred to say, that a special commission 
would issue forth for the trial, I thought there was no time to lose. 
‘The distance, from London places me under a considerable disadvan- 
tage, ‘as the Editor of this publication, I had at first an idea of 
immediately making an affidavit of the case of Davidson, but again 
1 thought, that the magistrates before whom I should swear it, would 
‘make it known to the ministers. So, to make the best of it, I 
_resolyed to send it forth at once.. I vouch for the accuraey of the 
Statement. Its application remains to be seen, 


It will be recollected, wheu the timid have ceased to be frightened 


about this‘ dreadful plot,”’ that che ministers of the crown never yet 
encountered so critical a moment as the present. They had a variety 
_ of persons to try for seditious libel in London: they have the trial of 


. Sir Francis Burdett, coming on at Leicester : they ‘have the trial of 


_ Mr. Hant and others, on as idle a cliarge of conspiracy as ever was 


made, and which they very reluctantly removed into the county of 
_ York: they have the trial of Mr. Wroe coming on at Lancaster, for 


reflections on the Manchester massacre: they have not yet attempted 


seven, to inquire into, nor to justify the conduct of those blood thirsty 


—_— 


fellows, the, magistrates and Yeomanry of Manchester : they lave the 
trial of Sir Charles Wolseley, coming on at Chester, on a charge of 
sedition; they have the trial.of Major Cartwright and others, coming 
on.at Warwick, and they are about to send their tools of the House 


- @f,Commons, to 2 new election, immediately after their Ja‘e horrible 


eonduct.. So that it may be clearly seen, they had most urgent rea- 


.. sons for getting up a plot that should strike the greatest terror into 
. the minds of the timid, aad silence the clamorous. Dr. Stoddart, the 
. editer of the “ Mock Times,” is beginning to avail himself of the ge- 
_.neral consternation, and studiously 


endeavouring to bias the different 


- juries, who, maybe called on to try the above cases, by maliciously 


| _ thanwith any of the above-mentioned persons. 


: ‘drawing a chain of connection. between the above parties and ipa 
tlewood ;- and again, by. a very curious mode of argument, on the 


other hand, shewing that they must be all Atheists, by drawing, 4 
rather strangely straining, a connection, between them and myself. 


clair ' : 4 ddait 
ewn part, 1 can claiin a closer connection With Dr. Sto 
cheney of th I have received more 


uniform eftcouragement and support from the doctor than from apy 
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political friend or acquaintance whatever. And as to the doc- 

tors calling me an Atheist, 1 am as well pleased with that appellation 

gany other, not doubting, but that if ever I and the Doctor should 

yet in private, we shall find our sentiments on religion, or rather 

tition, quite in unison. The open difference is ouly this,’ that 

Jam fool enough to avew what I think, whilst the doctor is rogue 

to dissemble. Sir Francis Burdett kas no more connection 

with, or.knowledge of me, than be has of an inhabitant of those arctic 

jons lately discovered, where they know neither the horrors of war, 

worof superstition. He might have seen an account of both through 

the medium of the public papers. My public career has yet been 

very thort, I fell into it from a natural and irresistible impulse, tn- 

jnown to, or uncennected with any-public character whatever, I 

lavefolloned the dictates of my‘own mind only, and have always 

fund those, who are called leading political characters, pulling me 

back, and condemning my open conduct. I was never led by any 

mn, I scorn it; I never will be led by any man. As to tracing a 

cimection between all political characters who are hostile to the pre- 

went system of government, and Thistlewood, no other mind could 

possess malice enough to engender such an idea, but Dr. Stoddart’s: 

w other‘opponent could have shewn so much malignity, under the 

present circumstances. I am prepared ta show that Dr, Stoddart was 

nore closely connected with Thisilewood, than auy of the persons to 

v whom he ‘alludes by name. I[ am prepared to shew that a person, 

f whoamong the newspaper reporters is termed a fisherman, was almost 

f vhally employed by Dr. Stoddart, in running after Thistlewood and 

5 his party, te coliect information from them of what they, were about. 

f This business was performed for the doctor by a man of the uame of 

Henderson, who made himself very tree with those men for the pur- 

| poseof getting the earliest intelligence and insertion of fetlers in the 

New. Times. ‘Ihe doctor would pay Jiberally for documents from 

those meu, whilst other newspaper editors would not take them as a. 

gilt. This will account for the wondering observations that have 

been made, how the New Times should always be the first to get in- 
telligence from these men ? . 

> dector endeavours to impress on the few electors of this coun- 

try, the necessity of voting only for such men as will support the pre- 

sut ministers, in consequence of this pretended plot. He sejoices to 

thatthe ambassador of this country to the court of France, 

ud have demanded an immediate audience with old Louis, on the 

ct ofthe plot, and argues, no doubt to the satisfaction of his 

im that Thistlewood must have been connected with Louvel. 

¥ lewood s courage had been equal to that of Lonvel, he would 

Ye made avery different figure in history, to what he will at present. 

| Mlhough most men will deprecate every new instance of assassination, 

they are apt to applaud it, when its effects become appareut : 

Thave no doubt but that Louvel will rank in history with Brutus 

F other tyranuicides. I have no\doubt but that the people of 

face will sing his praises before a generation passes away. 
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_ The Ministers have so far gained their object: they have created 
general consternation throughout the country about this plot to ass::s. 
sinate themselves. Thistlewood and seven others are fully committed 
to the Tower on the charge of high treason and murder. The re- 
mainder of the persons who have been taken in are not yet disposed 
of; they will no doubt remain confined until the others have taken 
their trial. ‘The effects of this pretended plot and assassination are 
Jeft to operate on the general election, and the various trials at the 
different places of assize, for which it was purposely got up. This 
nine days wonder and terror will now sink into nothingness : we shall 
hear nothing more of the plot fora month or two. It appears, the 
law-officers of the crown are very reluctant in prosecuting for high. 
treason. They will have some difficulty to prove a premeditation 
and malice prepense.in the killing of Sinithers. Smithers saw his an- 
tagonist armed with a sword, and was threatened with its effects if 
he did not keep at a distance : h?s zeal in his duty led him on to rush 
on its point, aud bis death became more his own act than the act of 
the antagonist. ‘The antagonist did not rush towards Smithers to 
thrust him with the sword ; Smithers, like a man on the brink ofa 
precipice, set danger at defiance, and rushed om his own destruction. 

e papers have endeavoured to extol the courage of the officers ge- 
nerally ; but it actually appears that, with the exception of Smithers, 
they were very deficient in courage. On their first entrance on the 
premises they did not secure a man; and on the fall of Smithers, they 
actually ran off and ‘eft his body on the premises, and did not at- 
tempt to enter avain until the military came. There is not one of 
the officers who deserve a farthing as a reward. The wife and fami- 
ly of Smithers are entitled to a genteel competency. The military, 
with their captain,-acted. like brave men, and performed the duty 
they were called on to do with manly resolution. The conduct of 
Captain Fitzclarence merits applause : be rushed to the spot of dan- 
ger without hesitation, after hearing of the officers being beaten of 
and one of them killed.. He must have expected that the inmates of 
the premises had become more desperate in consequence of their for- 
mer resistance and success in beating off the enemy without losing a 
man killed or wounded ; but, on entering, he found that they had 
nearly all escaped, and that it appears by the front an-| only entrance 
of the premises.’ It is said that ‘Thistlewood escaped at the front of 
the premises, and through Cato Street. Where could the pelice have 
been to let a man so well-known pass them at a time when they charge 
him with having killed one of their own party? If we take an umpar 
tial view of the circumstances, we cannot discover any thing like 
courage in the surviving officers. Those men have every encourage 
ment to risk their lives, far more so than a military man; they my 
die satisfied that their families will be well provided for . the soldier 
has no such prospect, he is.a mere living animal fed for slaughter. 
~The ministers bave not yet avowed who among the prisoners 1s !0 - 
their evidence. Hints are thrown out that they are all ready, Wi 
the exception of Fhistlewood, to become evidence for the crowd. 
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Thersubject will now become a secondary object, and. lost sight of 
D4 ral din of electioneering warfare. This isa famous plot 
for old Sir. Billy of London ; his hair will not now stand an end 
yibfright ; he will laugh in his sleeve at the lucky hit it has been 
for him. The farce of plotting will soon be at an end, it will become 
» stale trick after this aflair is decided; none but the ignorant and 
weak-minded would ever suffer themselves to be drawn into any thing 
ofthe kind. ‘Thistlewood tried very hard to make companions of 
Mr. Sherwin and myself. Mr. Sherwin always kept him at a proper 
distance, and told him mere than once, “ that he had no inclination 
tobe -huug for being a fool.” In consequence ef having a retail shop 
forpamphicts, 1 have been more exposed to his visits; but I was 
fully alive to the danger of his company, without the. smallest chance 
of rendering the country the slightest service. Ministers have suffered 
him to. go on in his old career, with the hope of drawing in some per- 
son of nore consequence with him, but finding that they had failed, 
and that Thistlewood was shunned by every man of ccmmon sense, 
have seized the present important moment, and have made a 
cat-paw of him to create a terror, and to justify their own conduct 
which their friends even began to suspect. I shail really and sincere- 
pray for the acquittal of all the men, and in consequence of that 
equittal, would advise Mr. Thistlewood to meddle no further with 
olitics until he can make himself useful: his ambition has been to 
ealeader, but he possesses neither the necessary courage nor ne- 
cewary.ability, and the present affair it is to be hoped will be a suffi- 
cent admonition to all men to beware of acting under his advice or 


coptroul. 
: . , R. CARLILE. 
Dorchester. Gaol, March 6th, 1820. +5 





PROGRESS OF REPUBLICANISM—ITS HAPPY EFFECTS— 
9 WHETH- HINTS TO DESPOTS. 


_ When we lately, ina kind of ecstacy, pronounced “ South Ame- 
‘nea ove vast republic,” we did not imagine that it would be our 
pleasing task 1o announce, that Old Spain in her attempt to stifle the 
infant republic of South America would effect the overthrow of mo- 
natchy at-home, and hurl that bigotted weak and cruel despot, Ferdi- 
tand, from his throne; but such is actually the case, atleast we may 
Say that.its occurrence is as certain and near asthe approaching 
Spring: we like to anticipate such pleasing and agreeable ideas. 
patriotic army,,without firing a gun, have shewn’ themselves. too 
‘for any troops that imay be disposed to fight them. They 

have sent out a Jarge detachment to face their opponents, with the 
Ne resolution of not striking the first blow, or to be the first to 
the blood of their countrymen ; but to shew that if there are 
ay troops of Veydinand’s soldiers inclined to attack them, tlrey are 
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red to meet them. This resembles a couple of boys who 
Co ie fellows, and having had some slight quarrel, ‘the “te 
rhaps the most violent menaces a blow; whilst the other stands on 
5 guard, and conscious of his own superiority, with a generous 
sentiment exclaims; ‘‘ I have no wish to fight with you, but if you 
strike me, my honour will demand a retaliation.” The Spanish Pa. 
triots have given the royalist troops an opportunity of shewing their 


devotion and attachment to Ferdinand; and it appears that they fee}. 


nothing of the kind, nor are they disposed to risque their lives in his 
behalf: the patriots have a fleet of four ships besides small craft 
gun boats, &c ; they have printing presses, and have actually com. 
menced a newspaper called the “ Patriot’, within a month of their 
first breaking out ; a paper conducted with great ability and filled 
with the noblest sentiments, such as we could not have flattered 
ourselves, that even the education of Spanish officers was equal to, 
This affair of Spain has advanced all our views of a general revolu. 
tion in Europe, and our calculations as to time above twenty years, 
We had calculated that it would have taken 30 years to revolutionize 
Europe with the exception of Russia, but now we are sufficient! 

sanguine to put it down for 10 years. We begin to feel grateful to 
Ferdinand for his conduct since 1814, we would almost pray to Cas- 
tlereagh and his coadjutors, to suspend again the habeas corpus-bill, 
fill the prisons with patriots—let the priests rekindle the flames of re- 
ligious persecution—light up their faggots, prepare their instruments 
of torture, and destroy the bodies of blasphemers and _ heretics, for 
the salvation of their souls and the comfort and gratification of 
believers. We have found many silent advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, who have.said to us: “* you will neveg accomplish any thing 
in this country under such a government as it now has; although it 
may be termed a despotism of the worst kind, yet it is all hid under 
legal and judicial forms, and sine at issue with the whole is a sure 


method that you. will never accomplish your object and wishes. It 


requires the naked despotism of one-or two individuals determined 
to rule by their own wills, to rouse such a lethargic nation as the 
English.” The present state of Spain has verified such observations: 
but still we are of opinion, that if France agai kindles the republican 


fire in the bosoms of her sons, it will prove an irresistible and univer- 


sal contagion to the English people ; an expensive and capricious 
monarchy cannoé possibly exist with an extended representation of 
the people, if such representatives are sensible of their rights and 
duties ; in fact, they would not perform their duties to their constitu: 
ents if they suffered it to.exist. A king, whether hereditary or — 
if he held his office for life, would never think ef dying, and woul 

always be studying to corrupt the representatives of the people, the 
better to plunder them of the fruits of their industry. We hope to 
live to see the day in England, wuen the chief magistrate shall fill the 
office for an allotted time,.and not be ashamed to retire on his estate 
and direct his plough: when useful labour shall be considered as 
honourable and -essential to true dignity as the. present indolent and 
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. disposition of the aristocracy appears to be essential to the 
present false notion of dignity. True dignity, is that which com=- 
gauds’ respect without enforcing it: it is that to which respect is- 
joth-voluntarily and iavelwtarily paid. False dignity is that te 
hich a systematic respect is paid in its presense, and as systematiow 
coutewpt and ridicule in its absence ; for instance, the house of 
lords will not. deign to accept a petition unless it be described as “ the 
jumble petition of A.B. &c. hurably sheweth” ; she repetition of the 
word, humble, is considered essential tu the dignity ef the house~of 
jords; this js false dignity, because, the word humble is false and 
ly enforced. ‘These old women in silk and linen have actual!y. 
wat back petitions to be amendéd in default of this repetition of 
“humble”, whereas if there was any true dignity in the members of" 
that house, they wou|d.rather see the word “ humble” omi'ted. ‘The- 
house of cominons is satisfied with “ the petition humbly sheweth,’” 
as it is; we suppose, a degree less in point of rank and dignity. But: 
weshall find it more agreeable to turn to the dignity of the cause of 
republicanism, and indulge ourselves with the repast of reading a 
portion of the Spanish Patriot newspaper. 





















SPANISH GAZETTE, PUBLISHED BY THE INSURGENTS. | 


From the Gazeta Patriotica of Jan. 25, the new paper started by the 
MD -Ansurgents. | 


_,ON THE LAWFULNESS OF OUR INSURRECTION. 


When we consider the origin of our glorious insurrection, begun 
and hitherto. maintained by ax army of patriots, we are struck with 
the'sngularity of the event and the great change of fortune. Tie 
Spuitish armajybas always been a model of valour and patriotism, but 
obedience to the government, ever marked its conduct; for in that 
respect it conformed to the example of the military force in other 
Countries, and to what reason prescribes as the rule of military duty 
allover the world. Serving the king has always been the term used 
i Spain'to designate the noble profession of the solilier, and this 

was very properly employed ; for the king being considered 

‘sthe head of the.nation, was in that respect: the’ representative of 
tspower and its rights. ‘Ihe epoch, however, arrived when the 
mation began to, exist asa political body, and in which the regal 
authority was limited by the authority of a popular representation. 

_ orles were assembled, and a constitution established, and the army 
wore to obey the former and maintain the latter, always serving the 
Public. cause with loyalty and devotedness during the absence.of. the 
monarch. At length came the unhappy days of May, 1814, over 
‘We. would wish to draw.a thick. veil, capable of concealing’them 
ftom, the view of posterity. The troops, in general, followed the 
“ase of the king, but, in adopting that course, they only adhered to 
#he maxim that the armed force is bound to obey, and should not 
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deliberate-on the government of the state. “The army followed the 
King, it is true, but many towns and deputies of the congress also 
followed him. But that was a moment of error and delirium, We ; 
repeat, we would wish to erase those events from the page of his. 
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, a 
t were useless to give new touches to the picture, already well ivi 
painted, of the situation in which the country has since that period ihe 
heen placed. Despotism and anarchy have advanced with equal } 
steps; such is the singular but constant spectacle presented by the ye 
government of Spain during six years. The monarch, surrounded 
with wicked counsellors, only abandoned one error for another. 
‘Every thing has been subject to change —men, plans, systems; but 
‘arbitrary power and corruption were permanent: they always re- 0 
mained the same; for it is vain tv expect good from men in power, of 
unless certain institutions dictate to them the mode whereby it is to wl 
be produced. : . i" 
: Under. these circumstances no country exists. There is a soil in nit 
Spain, and men live upon it, but disunited, without any social tie to con 
connect them. Thus, though all felt the evil, the remedy seemed 
impossible; for from what body could it proceed? accorttingly, Ki 
though ail classes of the state were not only discontented but exas- | 
perated, they suffered, and were silent, and appeared incapable of res 
bettering their condition, if they even ventured to hope for its im- an 
provement. But the time arrived when all were bound to exert he 
themselves; when every means which had the salvation of the country ey 
for its object became lawful. ad 
Can it then occasion inuch surprise, that the army destined for Pm 
the expedition should be the first to raise the standard against des- of 
potism? It will be asked, what does the army represent to give it 
such a right? Nothing, we confess, in a state legally constituted; he 
but in the situation in which Spain is placed, every citizen has the ti 
right, who possesses the power, of saving his country. On this right th 
Thrasybulus acted, in delivering Athens from the yoke of the thirty be 
tyrants; and William Hi1*. availed himself of it, in the beginuivg of is 
that revolution, which, afterwards legalized by the parliament, gate hy 
freedom and happiness to Great Britain. The army has used this d 
right, certain that, after the sanction of the Cortes, that of the th 
king himself, in the midst of the national congress, will legitimate b 
its operations. The troops do not attempt to decide on the destiny N 
of the nation ; they only wish to give it the opportunity of express d 
ing its will; their object is to reassemble the representatives of the , 
people. When that long-wished for meeting shall take place, tt will s 
Q 

fo, I 

* Were not playing the pedant a thing to beavoided, we might eile b 
innumerable examples, from ancient and modern history to prove that ‘ 
the emancipation of a people always was an extraordinary act, and one ; 


which overstepped the boundary of the existing lawe.—-Spanish Editor: 
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hie te decided who hate acted most legally—the oppressors or the deli- 

80 wrers of the nation. 

e Meanwhile, until that moment arrive, the good will of the towns 
: is which we are quartered proves that they do not number us among 
heformer. No peasant or soldier has lifted a hand against any in- 
dividual of the national army, notwithstanding all the instigations of 
ihe satellites of despotism; and though the general terror has hitherto 

vented the forces destined against us from joining us, we can per- 
give that they respect us, and that they are waiting for another op- 
tunity like the taking of Caracca, fo show that their wish is the 





ame as that of all true Spaniards. 

Yes, fellow-conntryinen, the cause of this army is your own, and 
» you feel it to be. Accident has procured for the army the glory 
of being the first to declare itself. You will follow the example, for 
yu not only consider its movement legal, but heroic. You will give 
italitle: the only one it desires, as the reward of its noble intre- 
pidity and its labours, that of-~The army of the deliverers of the 
country.” 

The following is the address of the Constitutional Army to the 


— 


Senor,—--The Spanish army, whose blood and unheard-of sacrifices 
restored your Majesty to the throne of your ancestors—the Spanish 
amy, under whose protection the nation, through the medium of 
her sepresentatives, sanctioned the code of laws intended to fix for 
wer her happy destiny, felt its honour aud ardent patriotism wound- 
el, when your Majesty, breaking the bonds of gratitude and justice, 
werthrew that monument of justice, and denominated the expression 
of the most legitimate rights a crime. | 

Six years could not obliterate sentiments so deeply engraved in the 
The various insurrections which have taken place in different 
limes, and in different places, ought to have convinced your Majesty 
Wat'the whole nation favoured those enterprises, and that if the 
person of your Majesty have been the object of general respect, such 
Snot the feeling with which either the measures of Government you 
have adopted, or the persons so unworthy of your bounty and confi- 
dence, who surround you, are regarded. The genius of evil stifled 
the generous cry of freedom, and the brave men who raised it 
tecamne the victiins of that iniquity which never pardons those whio 
‘owd draw aside the veil by which the simple and ignorant are 
deceived, | FR Ae ate oy eae a, 

So fatal’a destiny has not intimidated the troops of the army as- 
embled for the nitra:marine expedition, and thev again raise the 
wry 80 dear to every Spaniard who knows the value of that name, 
Ytaised, it Senor, and solenmly pronounced it on the ist of Jan. 
ley have pronounced it with the firm and decided determination of 
y faithful to the oath which they made to their country. Nothing 
tai induce them to become perjured, and the last drop of their 
will be cheerfully sacrificed in the great cause in which they 
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~ areembarked. To restore the constitution is their object; to have 
it recognized that the nation, legitimately represented, has solely 
the right .of giving herself laws, is what excites in them the purest 
ardour, and teaches them to speak in aceents of the warmest enthy- 
stasm. ~ 
The enlightened state of Europe, Senor, no longer permits nations 
to be governed as the absolute possession of kings. ‘The people of 
different countries require different institutions, but representative 
government is that which appears best fitted for large societies, all 
the individuals of which cannot assemble ina body to make lawsr 
themselves. That is the government which the wisest nations have 
adopted, which all eagerly desired, the obtaining of which cost us so 
much blood, and which no countryis more worthy of than Spain. 
From what cause is the nation, most favoured by nature, deprived 
of the greatest blessing which men can bestow on themselves? Why 
should the land which nourishes a political body be thought unwor- 
thy of the air of civil liberty ?—old prejudices, systems adopted by 
violence, frivolous and vain prerogatives, which serve merely to 
flatter the most insignificant pride, and the perfidious suggestions of 
favourites, who are oppressors one day, and are themselves oppressed 
on the next---are these just motives for violating the laws of reason, 
humanity, and justice? Kings are for nations ;—Kings are onl 
Kings because nations will have them so tobe. ‘he light of know- 
ledge-has recalled these incontestable axioms; and when governments 
seek to establish the opposite principles, they speak the language of 
fraud and hypocrisy, not that of error or ignorance, 

. It is the wish and the determination of the army that this language 
shall uo longer prevail. The people cherish the same wishes and 
views: but habits of obedience to the laws lave opposed a dyke to 
their resentment. It falls to pieces on its being known that the 
army has already made a-breach, The districts they occupy re- 
sounded with: shouts of joy and acclamations on the re-promulgation 
of that code which ought to have been but once proclaimed. May 
these shouts soon spread over the whole Peninsula, and render it 
again the scene of virtue and heroism ! But should hopes so 
delightful not be fulfilled, if Heaven should vot favour our ardent 
wishes, still the efforts 6f the brave will not. be made in vain; to 
die for liberty appears to them preferable to living, however long, 
under the laws. and caprices of those who are corrupting the heart of 
your Majesty, and leading you to your infallible ruin. 

Senor ANTONIO QUIROGA, as Organ of the Army. 

Head-quarters, San Fernando, Jan. 7, 1820.-- ‘ 

After reading this, we would ask, what has Ferdinand gaised by 
preventing ‘the reading of English newspapers in Spain? There's 
not a newspaper in England that dares advocate the “ lawfulness 0 
insurrection,” yet they can commend it in another country, and pom- 
pously publish such documents when extracted from foreign journals. 
The editors of many of the English Journals will applaud certain acts 
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ination when they happen in other countries, but should any 

ing of the kind be-hatched up at home, they are directly in hysterics 
such an idea should be contemplated in “ this christian country.” 

Mr, Frederick William of Prussia must soon expect a similar treat- 
nent to Mr. Fercinand of Spain, as he likewise promised his people 
a representative constitution, when he wanted’ them to shed their 
blood to keep him on the throne, but he no sooner found himself 
without an enemy to cope with, than instead of a constitution he finds 
jastiles for them. This fellow, who is more fit for a footman than 
aking, is one of the most abject wretches in adversity that can be 
imagined, lie is again represented by the Foreignand English Journals 
as having fallen into an hypocondria, because his subjects insist on 
his fulfilling his promise by giving them a constitution consistent with 
the age they live in, but it appears that nothing but blows can make 


him honest. ‘ 

The great republic of South America will display a majestic figure 
inthe ensuing spring and Summer. ‘Tliere is not a doubt, but that 
Morillo, who has stuck so well to Ferdinand, will lay down his arins 
when he learns the state of things in Spain. We should like to hear 
the first deliberation in the English councils for sending an ambassa- 
sador to Bolivar. Will the breed of royalty be kept up, when they 
ae no longer in possession of any authoritv? We shall advise the 
settling of all the royal families.in Europe, on some island in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, that their royal blood might in no instance 
flow in vulgar veins. 

Bolivar has given General Devereux’s Irish Legion a very hand- 
some reception ; and has promised them that the new republic shall 
perform all the promises which General Devereux made*to them. 
_ This is satisfactory so far, a3 it in a great measure exculpates the 

charges of fraud and deception, which have been stu<tiously raised 

against the General. We hope that Bolivar will prove the Washing- 
ton of the south, and not be. cringing efter the supreme authority, 
when there are no more battles to fight. How admirably does the 
character of Washingion stand in the eyes of the world, now he is 
dead, to what it would had he been a stickler for continuing to fill 

office of. President. The Portugal family cannot long expect to 

P up a monarchy in the Brazils, surrounded on ali sides with re- 
publican governments. The iahabitants of Pernambuco have already 
shewn what, they are -ultimately_disposed for. It is high time that 
both Europe and America were entirely rid of this class of animals. 

What a chearful sight it would be, what loud’ huzzas we would give, 

to see a ship weigh anchor, and set sail with the whole remains for the 

islatids of the southern Pacific Ocean. They might caléulate on keep- 

Ig up the farce in those islands for another century. The priests 
Me also trying to keep a footing in this pait of the world, and their 

Octrine being somewhat novel to the’ southern islanders, they may 
Mitceed in keeping up Christianity and monarchy ‘together, 
as they exist better together tian alone. We will at any time engage 
tO give them a safe convoy out, if they will promise not fo return to 
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disturb the pedce of Europe. Although this subject is here introduced 
asa jest, it is more than probable, that it will really occur within 
few years. Great powers are at work on this point—great changes 
and great events will shortly take place in Europe. We really ho 
to live to see both the annihilation of kingcraft and priestcraft through. 
out Europe, and once being gratified with this sight, we could pre. 
pare for our latter end, and leave a progeny in the new state of S0- 
ciety, with the greatest pleasure. ‘There isa species of fiction which 
is formed in the deliberative mind, becomes reality, from an exact 
concurrence of circumstances, on which such fiction has been founded 
in a mind well stored with the knowledge of human nature. It was 
this principle and feeling which no doubt acted on the minds of those 
persons who have laid down what have been ridiculed as Utopian 
systems of society andl government, but which are now beginning to 
realize themselves. There will exist a great body in every society, 
who will condemn any and every change in the form of that society, 
partly from its having been the custom of our ancestors, to which a 
pertinacious adherence is too often, and often fatally, paid—partly fron 
a desire to oppose all changes projected by others, however whole- 
some-—partiy from. interest and profit, arising from the present sys- 
tem; and partly from ‘‘ envy, hatred, ma'ice, and all uncharitable- 
ness:”’-- such are PRIESTS, 

Although the conduct of the Spanish uational army is much to be 
applauded and admired in its endeavour to avoid the shedding of 
Spanish blood, yet justice will not be satisfied if Ferdinand does not 
expaiate his crimes on the scaffold. It will tarnish that uniform 
virtue and love of country which the patriotic. insurgent army has 
hitherto displayed, if Ferdinand be allowed to remain in that country 
unpunished. Such lessons are salutery to such men; and the revola- 
tion: of Spain appears likely to become the most brilliant that has 
ever yet been atchieved. : 

EDITOR. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THR REPUBLICAN. 
Feb. 11, 1820 


Sir, 

In your paper of Jan. 21, Dr. Rudge, in his letter to you, on 
Mr. Paine’s Age of Reasoi, part the first, has favoured us with an 
account, an‘ his belief of the Jewish and Christian revelations. | have 
taken the liberty to make some remarks on that fetter; not that my 
ideas may have any novelty in them, but beg leave to merely state 
my opinion, and belief, as opposed to that of Dr, Rudge. He says, 
“The word upon which his (Paine’s) Philological talent 1s exercised, 
is the word revelation,” which he defines, when applied to religien, 
to “ mean something communicated immediately from God to man. 
‘Now, I am willivg to receive as correct, this definilion, and to say 
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fut, asapplied to religion, (the religion, of course, of the Old and 
New Testament) such fmMmediate communications from God to Man 
have at different times been made. In the earlier ages of the world 
they were frequent, ard to pious meu of old the Almighty has often 
\een pleased to reveal his will”’—I know the Bible professes to be an 
immediate revelation from God to two men, (viz.) the Old Testa- 
went to Moses, and the New to Jesus Christ.—The Old Testam aot, 
is a history of a race of people called Jews, and pretends to trace 
that people back to the first created man (which it calls Adam,) in 
addition to this it professes to describe the creation aud formation 
of this our globe, and all living animals, it is pretended that the per- 
sm or persons were inspired by deity to write this.—Now, Sir, | do 
wot believe the deity ever did reveal himself to man, (except in the vi- 
ible works of creation,) either by words, writings, or messengers ; 
for this reason, if the deity had intended to reveal himself to man, it 
wuld have been in such a manner that no one-could have disputed 
it, for who can. dispute any thing relative to the warks of deity and 
wture.—I am: decidedly of the opinion of Paine, that.if God only 
revealed himself.to one or two, it cannot be a revelation to man in 
general; for allowing that God actually did reveal himself to Adam 
or Moses, as is pretended to those who believe what Moses is said to 
jave wrote, it is no. revelation from deity te them, it is only a com- 
wyication of that revelatidén, from the writer of that book to them. 
listather singular Dr. Rudge has omitted that part of Paine’s defini- 
lion, Where he has exercised his “ philological talent,’ so much to 
ihis effect, and what he cannot deny, if he is but honest; but he 
trades it, and assumes the fact of arevelation, by saying, “‘the mode 
nwhich revelation was handed down to others was by tradition, which, 
considering the advanced age to which men in those days lived, was 
ss met and safest mode of conveyance that could have been 
According to Bible chronology, Moses was born about 1570 years 
before Christ, or about 2400 years after the world was created, how 
cult it must have been for him to have got a true oral traditional 
account, when that tradition must have come down through such a 
Of time. That the Jews, like all other nations, had traditions, 
have not the Jeast doubt ; but it would be impossible for them to 
have traced themselves back to the first created man, forsthis reason. 
tis my firm Opinion, that the Aborigines of this globe, must have 
many centuries before they could have reduced their articulate 
‘sounds, so as to have formed a linguage, to be capable of imparting 
theit ides to each other.—Speech is not an. inherent gift, like the 
eases, it is only an acquirement, and we all know, that being born 
bereft of the sense of hearing, the person so afflicted never acquires 
use of speech; consequently can only impart his ideas by dumb 
~—It is this way we may account for the diversity of the human 
different. groups of people assembling together, and reduce- 

hg their sounds to suit themselves, they would form:a language so as 
© understand each Other; but it would most likely be different from 
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all other people’s.—Besides, if we tad all descended from 
we should have all spoke one language, and been of one colour: fo, 
1 am told color does not depend on climate.—Suppose it were jos. 
sible to leave a number of infants, of both sexes, before they hea 
learned to talk, on an unimhabited island, and thrat they should grow 
up to maturity, they would be sonie ceitturies before they had formed 
themselves a language, so as to be capable of iinparting their ideas to 
understand each other; is it likely they would be enabled to impart 
their tradition by dumb shew ; ‘besides, the first being dead before 
the language were formed, and not being able to impart the manner 
how they came on the island, (had they the knowledge), the next ge. 
‘neration would have no idea of the fact.—-1t was so with the Abori- 
-gines of this globe, let the time be when it would. This proves to me, 
that duriag this time, no tradition could have been kept.—If we 
could suppose that deity, after he had made man, had informed him 
of ‘eyery thing relative to the creation and formation of this globe; 
the exact time it took him in the work, the portions allotted fo each 
day, and so on; this, without he had been invested with « language, 
to impart it to his descendants, never could have come down to the 
time of Moses. Moses, or whoever wrote 1he account, seems to be 
vaware of this, and Dr. Rudge believes it; for they make the Ante- 
-deluvians, as they are called live for many centuries, in order I sup- 
pose to hand down these traditions. If the writer of the Book of Ge- 
-nesis, had told Dr. Rudge, that the world was creatéd in six hours, 
instead: of six days, he would have believed it, and of course would 
have instilled it in the mind.of ‘his followers ; they of course would 
believe it, for they are credulous enough to believe any thing. Now, 
Sir, as: I do not believe in the Mosaic account of the creation of man, 
¢ the christian asks me how 1: account for the world being peopled, 
whether there were ‘only. one created at first, or a thousand? I an- 
swer—t cannot tell ?—but I have this consolation, that no one else 
-car.—Dr. Rudgesays, “ to Adam, we have authentic proof that an 
vimmmediate > communication was ‘personally addressed by God bin- 
‘self.’ —** Authentic proof,’—where, in the two first chapters of Ge- 
_nesis; I suppose he means, for he offers no other proof.—The Bi- 
shop of Llandaff, in his Apology for the Bible, in answer toT. Paine, 
says, “ A Genuine Book, is that which was written ‘by the person, 
whose name it bears, ‘as'the author of :it.’—So that if God revealed 
himself to Adam, and that communication came down to Moses, and 
»héwas the Author of the Book of Genesis, it would then be both 
» genuine and authentic ; but how if the infidel (if Dr. Rudge pleases), 
- ¢am prove ‘that the books'ascribed to Moses, were not written til 
after the Babylonish captivity, the genuineness and authenticity of the 
‘books are gone at once ; what becomes of the “ authentic proofs, 
of an-immediate. communication from God to Adam, or that — 
was inspired to write)it—In a work, entitled “ Evidence of Reveale 
Religion, being an Appeal to Deists, or their own principles of 
gument,” by a‘inember of the Freethinking Christian's Church, he 
this concludes’ his account of ‘the Book of Genesis, —‘‘ 1 must col 
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wd, that whether Genesis was wrote by Moses or any other person, 
yx, however the account may have been confused, or added to, that 
iy probability is strongly on the side that these important truths were 
galed to the writer by the deity, in a way suited to the appre- 
ynsion Of the people for whom they were written.” —You see, Sir, 
iythis, that it does not signify who wrote it—it is only to believe it-- 
iat is quite sufficient—the writer of that work does not care whe- 
ier the Book of Genesis is authentic or genuine, or not, he may in 
act be called a straight-forward believer; What! did it require 
at the person should be inspired by the Almighty God, to write 
«ch indecent and obscene stories, as the $4th and 38th chapters of 
Genesis contains? ought not Dr. Rudge, the Freethinking Christian, 
o any rational man, to be ashamed: to put it into the hands of his 
dildren, (especially females) and inéulcate the .idea in their minds, 
that the Almighty could dictate such indecency.—O, say the christian, 
there are some parts which seem objectionable we allow; but you are to 
ukeiteollectively; I answer, one indecent story is enough to invaiidate 
ewhole as being the word of God.—Dr. Rudge says, ‘ with Adam, 
Methusalah lived two hundred and forty three years, with Me- 
iusilah, Shem the son of Noah, lived about ninety. seven , 
years, and with Shem, Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son of Abraham 
led 50 years. This account is extracted from the Book of Genesis, 
ud I attach as much credit to the. account as I do to any narrative, 
which I have read in my Thucydides, that is now lying on my table, 
orany other historical work in which the transactions of former times 
werecorded. It is very curious, that Dr.. Rudge, and all other 
ieverend gentlemen, should entertain the same ideas of Adam, Methu- 
1, lah, Shem, Noah and others, as I did about Tom Thumb, and Jack 


1, the Giant-killer, when I was about seven years of age, that is, that 
’ they Were teal persons. I know the account must be extracted from 
. ebook of Genesis, because it cannot be gained from any other 
1 source. Dr. Rudge says he attaches as much credit to it, on that 


«count, a8 he does to any other work ; it has quite a contrary effect 
ine, it is on: that account alone I do not believe it. Before he had 
‘ suid any thing about Adam, Methusalah,.Noah, &c. be should first 
hive proved their existence, then he would have done something in 
| the cause of christianity no doubt ; but be has likewise got the “ Age _ 
Reason,” andthe Bible lying on his table; it is a pity he has not 
cramined them, as both of them will prove that the Pentateuch was 
ih ae the Babylonish captivity. Why did not Dr. Rudge display 
tis “critical acumen,” in proving Paine to be wrong, instead of telling 
she hdd'extracted his aceount (and of course his belief) from the 
Book of Genesis?. If the Dr. wishes to know any thing more relative 
4 these aay gentlemen, I would refer him to T, Pa.ne’s auswer 
(0 the Bishoy of Llandaff ; where he will find the reason why the 
present Jews reject the namés of the supposed Aborigines. I shall 
Mist Notice the conclusion of Dr. Rudge’s Letter ; he says,—“ For if 
can be once proved on evidence which is sufficient to satisfy any 


reasonable being, that immediate communication have been made by 
Vox. H, No, 8. 
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God to man, 2°**, all the assertions of the infidel fall to the ground” 
- Now, Sir, I call myself a reasonable being, and yet the evidence js 

not sufficient to satisfy my mind, as to the truth of the Bible beinc 

ihe inspired word of God. Lam quite ofa different Opinion from 
Dr. Rudge; the evidence may be sufficient: to satisfy any creduloys 
mind, but I am fully convinced it never will a reasonable one. These 
are my thoughts and opinions relative to a revelation to Adam, or a 
tradition to Moses. In my next, I intend to send you my opinion 
relative to a second revelation, or that to Jesus Christ. 


I am Sir, with respect, yours truly, 
Brick-Lane, Whitechapel. , T. R. BAYLEY Ports. 


We do not agree with our correspondent that it would have re- 
quired many centuries before the first societies of luman beings could 
reduce their articulations to a language. ‘Although we do not alto. 
vether object to a supposition or argument of the kind, yet as the 
origin of man is as far beyond the reach of the knowledge of man, as 
the origin of matter itself, we conceive it’ a presumption to meddle 
with any thing of the kind. There are two things beyond the com- 
prehension of the human mind, the extent of time and space; and 
whoever attempts to limit either the one or the other, displays a cer- 
fain proof of insanity, or that he has a mind credulous and narrow, 
It is astonishing that man should be at all times soaring after that 
knowledge which common sense tells him is utterly unattainable, and 
if attainable, would be of no importauce to him : it would neither add 
to his stature or time of existence. Nature iscontinually unfolding her 
bosom to him, and iu language intelligible, exclaims, “ search here, 
ere vou shall! find that which is useful for you to know. Itis by 
knowing me only that you can hope to improve your condition, whilst 
you are animated in your present form. Here you might reach the 
secret of your own existence ; by what cause and for what purpose.” 
But man rejects the broad -path of useful discovery, and is ever 1ack- 
ing his thoughts for useless objects. The idea that should be un- 
bounded. in him, he limits to some fabulous account, and calls it 
sacred ; adheres to it under the vain hope of obtaining a second lile, 
and ignorantly shortens the days of the pr2sent by couiting painsand 
restraints, with the hope of adding to the pleasures of that which is to 
come, which no man hath seen. It is this attachmerit to sacred books 
which has proved so fatal to the happiness of mankind. The infancy 
ofmanis rendered worse than blind, for if a man born bling re- 
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avered his sight at the age of maturity, and had not been deluded 
sith false accounts of nature and its God, he would immediately begin 
to explore her with an ardent and uncorrupted mind; but under the 
wesent system of educating infancy and youth, the mind at the age 
of maturity, becomes so deeply prejudiced with false impressions, that 
ifeven suspicions of their truth or validity arise, it occupies the greater 
yertion of vigorous manhood to root out tlie prejudices of its juvenile 
alucation: and ‘seldom becomes free before it again verges into a 
econd childishness, imbecility and superstitious fear of death. A 
uficient sum of money is expended on the clergy and others to cer- 
pt and pervert the understanding of the people and youth of: this 
ud almost: every other country, to cover all the expences of its 
political administration of affairs. Man will never be happy until 
he discovers that there is nothing sacred but in the works of nature. 
To talk of sacred books, or the sacred character or majesty of an in- 
dividual, is pothing more than a blind both for the eyes and the un- 
derstanding. Every member of a society should operate either 
bodily or mentally for the joint benefit of the whole. Where a great 
portion of any society live in luxury and idleness, on the produce of « 
remaining portion, there is sure to bé distress and wretchedness: We 
lave thrown out these few general observations with an idea to show 
thtthere is even a folly or littleness on the part.of a philosopher to 
allempt to criticise the contents of any book called sacred. It appears 
om the general history of all superstitious sects, that their notions 
right are not to be removed by being shewn that they are not 
funded on truth: it is sufficient for them that they believe they are 


wider a divine impulse. 
THe EpsTor. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


In Times, portentous as the present, when the iron-hand of des. 
potic law is aiming at the destruction of every patriotic mind who 
dare dispute their arrogated authority, and the’blind zeal of religi. 
ous fanaticism has raised her hood-wink’d tosfs against intellectual 
improvement, is it not the duty of every advocate for freedom, and 
well-wisher to the progress of knowledge, to step forward and throw 
in his mite towards the emancipation of an enslaved fellow-creature 
For which purpose a few friends at Deptford have entered into a 
Subscription in aid of the’patriotic and enlightened advocate of civil 
and religious liberty(yet persecuted) Richard Carlile, and thereby to 
shew their regard and esteem of his publie conduct. 

‘* Yet shall remembrance from oblivion veil, 
Relieve your scene and sigh with grief sincere ; 
And soft compassion at your tragic tale, 
¥n silent tribute pay her kindred tear.” 


= 


John Henderson —., . : , ; 
Joseph Allen , : a 
W.T.(No Priest) , ., ‘ : an 
William Johnstone . . | 
James Hodges ° - ; ; 
P. Jolding ‘ ; ; f 
i. W. ‘ : ; 

John Morris Troy . 

Friend to the persecuted ‘ 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
( Continurd from page 252.) 
— 
They were destitute of ‘anv temporal force, and they were 








or a) fong time discouraged and oppressed, rather than assist- 
d, by the civil ‘magistrate ;* but they had acquired, and they — 
employed ‘within their own society, the two most efficacious instru- 
geats Of Bovethment, rewards and punishments; the former de- 
ied from the pidus liberality, the latter from the devout appre- 
unions of the faithful. 

4. The community of goods, which had so agreeably amused the 
mgination of Plato,* and which subsisted in some degree among 
the austere sect of the Essemians,t+ was adopted for a short time iv 
ihe primitive church. The fervotir of the first proselytes prompted 
them to'sell those worldly.possessions, which they despised, to lay 
the price of them at ‘the feet of the apostles, and to content them- 
elves with receiving an equal share out of the general distribution, ; 
The progress of the Christian religion relaxed, and gradually aho- 
ished, this generous institution, which, in hands less pure than those 
of the apostles, would too soon have been corrupted and abused by 
he returning selfishness of human nature ; and the converts who em- 
braced the new religion, were permitted to retain the possession of 
hr patrimony, to receive legacies and inheritances, and to increase | 
their separate property by all the lawful means of trade and industry. 
Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a modera‘e proportion was accepted 
by the ministers of the gospel; and in their weekly or monthly as- 
wemblies, every believer, according to the exigency of the occasion, 
ad the measure of his wealth and piety, presented Iris voluntary of- 
fering for the use of the common fund. Nothing, however incon- 
siderable, was refused; but it was diligently inculcated, that, in the 




















* The community instituted by Plato, is more perfect than that which 
‘t Thomas More has imagined for-his Utopia... The community of wo- 
‘men, and that.of temporal gods, may be considered as inseparable parts 

same system. 7 


t Joseph Antiquitat. xvii, 2. Philo, da Vit. Céntemplativ. 


+’ See the Acts of the Apostles, c. ii, 4, 5, with Grotius’s commentary. 
a im, 10 a particular dissertation, attacks the commen epinion with 
"ey inconclusive arguinents. 

} Justin. Martyr. Apolog. Mejor, c. 89. Teriujlian, Apolog. ¢. 39. 
Vol. IV. No. a. 
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articles of. t#fhes, the mosaic law was still of divine obligation ; and 
that since the Jews, under a less perfect discipline, had been com. 
manded to pay a tenth part of all that they possessed, it would be. 
come the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves by a superior 
degree of liberality, * and to acquire some merit by resigning a super- 
fluous treasure, which must so soon, be annihilated with the world it. 
self.+ It is almost unnecessary to observe, that the revenue of each 
particular church, which was of so uncertain and fluctuating a na- 
ture, must have varied with the poverty or the opulence of the faith- 
ful, as they were dispersed in obscure villages, or collected in the 
great cities of the empire,. In the time of the emperor Decius, it was 
the opinion of the magistrates, that the Christians of Rome were pos- 
sessed of very considerable wealth; that vessels of gold and silver 
were used in their religious worship; and that many among their pro- 
selytes had. sold their lands and houses to increase the public riches 
of the sect; at.the expence, indeed, of their unfortunate children, 
who found themselves beggars, because their parents had heen 
saints.~ We should listen with. distrust to the suspicions of stran- 


* Jrenwus ad. Heres. |, iv. c. 27, 34. Origen in Num. Homen. Cy- 
prian de Unitat, Eccles. Constitut. Apostol. |, ii. c. 34, 35, with the notes 
of Cotelerius. The Constitutions introduce this divine precept, by de- 
claring that priests are as. much above kings, as ‘the ‘sou! is above the 
body. Among the tythable articles, they enumerate. corn, wine; oil, 
and wood. On this interesting subject, consult Prideaux’s History of 
Tythes,; and Fra: Paolo delle Materie Beneficiarie ; two writers of a very 
different character. 


+ The same opinion which prevailed about the year one thousand, was 
productive of the same effects. Most of the donations express their mo- 
tive, “*appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mosbeim’s General History of 
dhe Church; vol. i. p. 457. 


+ Tum summa cura est fratribus 
(Ut sermo testatur loquax). 
, Offerrey fundis venditis 
Sestertiorum millia. 
Addicta avorum predia: 
Faadis sub auctionibus. | 
Successor exheres gemit. 
Sanctis egeua parentibus. 
Hee occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in Angullis. 
Et summa pietas creditur 
Nudare dulees liberos. 
| : Prudent, Hymn ®. , 
The subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence, only proves how prope! 
a use was made of the wealth of the Roman church : it was undovdtedly 
very considerable ; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appears to exaggerale, when he 
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nd f mi he 2 . - ; 4 : 
: ‘pers and enemies : on this occasion, however, they receive a very 
. ious and probable colour from the two following circumstances, 





‘the only ones that have reached our knowledge, which define any 
precise sums, or convey any distinct idea. Almost at the same pe- 
nod, the Bishop of Carthage, from a society less opulent than that 
ofRome, collected an hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hun- 
dred anil fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call of charity to re- 
deem the brethren of Numidia, who had been carried away captives 
by the barbarians of the desert.* About an hundred years before 
the reign of Decius, the Roman church had received, in a single dona- 
tion, the sum of two hundred thousand sesterces, from a stranger of 
Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence in the capital.t These 
ablations, for the most part, were made in money; nor was the 
society of Christians either desirous or capable of acquiring, to any 
considerable degree, the incumbrance of landed property, It, had 
been provided by several laws, which were enacted with the same 
design as our statutes of morimain, that no real estates should be 
















given or bequeathed to any corporate body, without either a special 
privilege or a particular dispensation from the emperor or from the 
‘senate 3 who were, seldom disposed to graut them in favour of a 
set, at first the object of their contempt, and at last. of their fears 
avd jealousy. A transaction, however, is related wader the reign. of 






Alexander Severus, which discovers that the restraint was. sometimes 
duded or suspended, and that the Christians were pexmitted to claim 
and to possess lands within the limits of Rome itself. ‘The pro- 
giess of Christianity, and the civil confusion of the empire, eontri- 
buted to relax the severity of the laws; and, before the close of the 
third century, mauy considerable estafes were bestowed on the opu- 


supposes that the successors of Commodus were urged ‘to persecute the 
Christians by their own avarice, or that of their prxtorian prefects. , 
* Cyprian. Epistol. 62. “ee 
+ Tertullian de Prescriptione, c. 30. | 
t Diocletian gave a rescript, which is only a declaration of the old 
*: **Collezium, si nullv speciali privilegio subnixum sit, hareditatem 


“apere non posse, dubium non est.” Fra Paolo (c. 4.) thinks that these 
regulations had beep :nuch neglected since the reign of Valerian. 


‘| Bist. August. p-131. The ground had heen, public; and was Dow 
disputed between the society of Christisus and that of butchers. 
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lent churches of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
. tlie ‘other great cities of Italy and the provinces, a 
“Phe bishop was-the uatoral steward) of: the church ;. the publig 
‘tock was intrusted to his care without account or controul ; the pres- 
“byters were confined to their spiritual functions; and the more de. 
pendent order of deacons was solely employed in the management 
and distribution of the ecclesiastical revenue.* If we may give cre. 
dit to the vehement declamations of Cyprian, there were too many 
among his African brethren, who, in the execution of their charge, vio. 
lated every precept, not only of evangelic perfection, but even of moral 
virtue. By some of thése unfaithful stewards the riches of the church 
weré lavished in sensual pleasures; by others they were perverted to 
the purposes of private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of rapa- 
cious usury.t But as long as the contributions of the Christian peo- 
ple were free and unconstrained, the abuse of their confidence eould 
not be very frequent ; and the general uses to which their liberality 
was applied ‘reflected honour on the religious society. A decent por 
tion was resérved for the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy ; 
@ sufficient sum was allotted for the expences of the public worship 
of which the feasts of love, the agapaz, as they were called, consti- 
tuted a very pleasing:part. The whole remainder was the sacred pa- 
trimony of the poor. “Aceording to the: diseretion of the bishop, it 
was distributed to support widows’ and otphans, ‘the Jame, the sick, 
and the aged, of the community ; to comfort strangers and pilgrims, 
and to alleviate the misfortunes of prisoners and captives, more espe- 
cially: when their sufferings had been occasioned by their firm attach- 
ment to the cause of religion.{ . A generous: intercourse of charity 
united the-most distant provinces, and the ‘smaller congregations were 
cheerfully assisted by the als of their more opulent brethren.§ Such 


' att institution, which paid Je>s regard to the merit thai to the distress | 


* Constitut. Apostol. ii, 35. 

“+ Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89. Epistol. 65, ‘The charge is confirmed by 
the nineteenth and twenticth canon of the council of Illiberis. 

> See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian,. &e. 


The wealth and liberality of the Romans to their most distant og 
thren is gratefully celebrated by Dionysine: of Corinth, ay. Buseb- hi 
e. $3. 
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ste hg very materially conduced to the progress. of Chris- 
. The Pagans, who were actuated by a sense of humanity, 
sie they derided the doctrines, acknowledged the benevolence, of 
the new sect.* The prospect of immediate relief and of future pro- 
| tection allured into its hospitable bosom. many of those unhappy per- 
ns whom the neglect of the world would have abandoned to the 
niseries of want, of sickness, and of.old age. There is some reason 
likewise ‘to believe, that great. numbers of. infants, who, according to 
te inbiwaan practice of the times, had been exposed by their parents, 
rere frequently rescued from deatb, baptised, educatéd, and main- 
tined, by the picty of the Christians and at the meni the pub- 
le treasure. ) 

il. Itis the sniddubted right of every canada to Ry from its 
commanion and benefits such amony its members as reject or violate 
thase regulations which have’ been established by. general consent. 
In the exercise of-this power, the censures of the christian church 

wre chiefly: directed against scandalous simers, and particularly 
tose who were guilty of murder, of fraud, er of i incontinence ; against 
, the authors, of the followers, of any heretical opinions which had 
len condemned by the judgment of the episcopal order; and 

wainst those unhappy persons, who, whether from ¢boice or from 
! compislsion, had polluted themselves after their baptism by any act 
. ofidolatrous worship. The consequences of excommunication were 
| oa temporal, as well.as a spiritual nature. Tie christian against 

whom: it was pronounced was deprived of any part in the oblations 
of the faithful; theties both of geligious and of private friendship 
were dissnlyed ; he found himself a profane object of abhorrence to 
tle persons whom‘he the most esteemed, or by whom he had been 
the most tenderly beloved;-and, as far as.an expulsion from a re- 
wpectable society could imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, 
be was shunned or suspected by the generality of mankind. ‘Tbe 


’ Ses Lucian in Peregrin. J ulian (Epist. 49) seems mortified, that 
the christian yehacity maintginsnot only their own, but likewise the heathen 





Sich, nt lena’ has beesi. the laudable conduct of more modern,..cabee 
rit under the same circumstances. Above three thousand news » 
nfants are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. See Le Comte 

duc la Chine, andthe Recherches spr les Chindie et les Mar: 

tines, tom. i. p. 61. ° 
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situation of these-unfortunate exiles was in itself very painful and 
mélanchol} ; Dut, as it usually happens, their apprehensions far ex- 


ceeded their sifferings: The benefits ‘of the’ christian communion | 


were those of eternal life, nor could they erase from their ininds the 
awful opinion, that to those ecclesiastical governors by whom they 
_were condemned, the Deity kad committed the keys of hell and of 
paradise, The heretics, indeed, who might be supported by the con- 
sciousness of their’ intentions, aiid by the flattering hope that they 
alone had discovered the true path of salvation, endeavoured to re- 
gain, in their separate assemblies, those comforts, temporal as well as 


spiritual, which they no longer derived from the great society of | 


christians. But almost all those who had: reluctantly yielded to the 
power of vice or idolatry were sensible of their fallen condition, and 
anxiously desirous of heing‘restored to the benefits of the christian 
communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these penitents, two opposite 
opinions, the one of justice, the other of mercy, divided the primitive 
church. The more rigid aid inflexible casuists refused them for 
ever. and without exception, the meanest place in the holy community 
which they had disgraced or deserted, and leaving them to the re- 
morse of a guilty iihente indulged them only with a faint ray of 
hope, ‘that the contrition of their life and death might possibly be 


2) 
accepted by the Supreme Being.* ‘ A milder sentiment was ethbraced 


in practice as W ell as in theery, by the purest and most respectable 
of the christian churches ¢ The gates of reconciliation and of heaven 
were seldom shut against ‘the returning penitent ; but a severe and 
solemn form of discipline was instituted, which, while it served to ex- 
piate his: crime, might powerfully deter. the spectators from the imita- 
tion of his example. H umbled by a public coufession, emaciated by 


fasting, 2 ‘and clothed i in sackcloth, the penitent. lay prostrate at the 1 


door of the. assembly, i imploring with * tears the pardon of his offences, 
and soliciting the praye ers of the faithful.; If the fault was of a very 


t 


i nie montanists and the bVaitiand: suite adhered to this opinion with 
the greatest rigour and obstinacy, found themselves at last in the nuniber 
of excommunicated heretics. See! the learned: and peptone Mosbein, 
Secul. i ii dnd iii. re 

oa Dionysius ap. Euseb. iw, 28. Cyprian; ae Tupbis. 

pd ‘Cave’s Primitive Christianity, partini; c. 5. ‘The admirers of antiquity 


regrel the loss of this public penance. 
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heinous nature, Whole years of penance was esteenied an inadequate 
y satisfaction to the divine justice; and it was always by.slow and pain- 
_ful.gradations,ilrat the sumer, the heretic, or the apostate, was read- 
pitted into the bosom of the. church. A sentence. of perpetualsex- 
communication, was, however, reserved fur some crimes of an extra- 
adinary magnitude, aud particularly for the inexcusable relapses of 
those penitents who had already experienced and abused the clemency 
of their ecclesiastical superiors. According to the circumstances of 
the number of the guilty, the, exercise of the christian discipline was 
varied by. the discretion of,the bishops... ' ‘The councils of Ancyra and 
iliberis were held about the'same time, the one in Galatia, the other 
in Spain ; but their respective canons, which are still extant, "eem to 
breathe a very different spirit. The Galatian, who after his baptism 
had «repeatedly sacrificed to idols, might obtain his pardon by a 
penance of seven years; and if he had seduced others to imitate his 
example, only three years more were added to the term of his exile. 
But the unhappy Spaniard, who had committed the same offence, 
was deprived of the hope of reconciliation, even in the article of 
death; and his idolatry was placed at the head of a list of seventeen 
other crimes, against which a sentence no less terrible was pronounced. 
Ameng these we may distinguish the inexpiable guilt of calumniating 
a bishop, a presbyter, or even a deacon. * 

The well tempered mixture of Jiberality and rigour, the judicious 
_fispensation of rewards and punisiiments, according to the maxims! of 
policy.as well as justice, constituted the Auman strength of the chureh. 
The bishops, whose paternal. care extended itself t6 the government 
of both worlds, were sensible of the importance of these prerogatives ; 
‘and covering their ambition with the fair pretence of the love of order, 
hey, were jealous of any rival in the exercise of a discipline so neces- 
Saty to prevent,the desertion of these troops which had inlisted, them- 
selves under the, banner of the eross, and. whose numbers every day 
became, more considerable. Frem the imperious declamations of 
. Cyprian, weshould naturally conclude, that the doctrines of excom- 
._* See in Dapin Bibliotheque Ecclesiastique, tom. ii, p. 304-313, a short 
‘but rational exposition of the canons of those councils, which were assem- 
ved in. the first moments of tranquillity, after the persecution of Dio: 
cletian. This persecution had been much less severcly felt in Spain than 


in Galatia; a difference which may, in some measure, account for the 
Sentrast of their regulations. : 
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+ !puguuication and penance formed the most essential part of religion ; 
jagd that it wasmueh less dangerous’ fer ‘the ‘disciples ‘of Christ to 
_ mpeghect the obvervance'of the moral duties, than to despise the censures 
sand authority of their bishops. Sometimes: we might: imagine that 
-.4we were listening to the voice of Moses, when he commanded the 
earth to open, and to swallow up, in consuming flames, the rebellions 
acewhich refused obedience to the ‘priesthood of “aron; and we 
‘should. sometimes suppose that‘we heard a Roman consul asserting 
the majesty of the republic, and declating his inflexible resolution to 
enforce the rigour of the laws. If such irregularities are suffered 
“with impunity (itis thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the 
'@lenity of his colleague,) if such irregularities are suffered, there isan 
Send of episcopal vigour;* anend of the sublime and divine power 
. $of governing the church; anend of christianity itself.” -Cyprian 
had renounced those temporal honours, which: it is probable he would 
never have obtained ; but the acquisition of such absolute command 
- over the consciences and: understanding of a congregation, however 
‘obscure or desnsed iby the world, is more truly grateful to the pride 
. of the human beart, than the possession of the most despotic power, 
. iniposed by arms-and conquest on a reluctant people. 
-. In:the-course of this:important, though perhaps tedious, enquiry, I 
have attempted to display the secondary causes which so efficaciously 
“assisted the truth of the christian religion. | If among these causes we 
have discovered anv artiticial ornaments, any accidental circamstances, 
- or any mixture of errorand passion, it cannot appear surprising that 
mankind should be the most sensibly. affected by such motives a 
. (were suited to their imperfect nature. It was by the aid of these 
. “oases; exclusive zeal; the immediate expectation of another world, 
~“the‘claim‘of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the constitation 
of the primitive churcli, that. christianity: spread itself with so much 
success inthe Roman empire. To the first of these, the christians 
. were.indebted for their invincible valour, which disdained to capitu- 
late with an enemy they had ‘resolved to vanquish. The three suc- 
ceeding causes supplied their valour with the most formidable arms. 
The. last of these causes united their courage, ‘directed. their arnis, 
‘and gave their efforts that irresistible weight, whict even x small 


* Cyprian Epist..69. 
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jad of well trained and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed 
¢rer an nidiseiptined multitude, ignorant of the subject, and careless 
sfthe event of the war. In the various religions of polytheism, 
sme wandering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who addressed 
themselves to the credulous superstition of the populace, were per- 
papsthe only order of priests* that derived their whole support and 
«edit front their sacerdotal profession, and were very deeply affected 
byapersonal concern for the. safety or prosperity of their tutelar 
deities. “The ministers of polytheism, both in Rome and in the pro- 
vinces, were, for the most part, men of a noble bith, and of an affluent 
fortune, who received, as an honourable distinction, the care of a ce- 
kebrated temple, or of a public sacrifice, exhibited very frequently 
at their own expence the sacred games.t and with cold indifferenee 
performed the ancient rites, according to the laws and fashion of their 
country. As they were engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, 
theit zeal and devotion were seldom animated by a sense of interest, 
orby the habits of an ecclesiastical character. Confined to their 
respective temples. and cities, they remained. without any connection 
ofdiscipline ‘or government; and whilst they acknowledged the 
supreme jurisdiction of the senate, of the college of pontifis, and of 
theémperor, those civil magistrates contented themselves with the 
tasy task‘ of maintaining, in peace and dignity, the general worship 
ofmankind: We-have already seen low various, how loose, and how 
uncertain, were the religions sentiments of polytheists. They were 
tbandoned; almost without controul, to the natural workings of a 
superstitious fancy. The accidental circumstances of their; life and 
situation determined the object as well as the degree of their devo- 
tion; and-as long as their adoration was successively prostituted to a 
thousand deities, it was scarcely possible that their hearts could be 
wsceptible of avery sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

* The arls, the mariners, and the vices, of the priests of the Syrian 


goddess, ‘are very hitmourously described by Apulius, in the eighth book 
his Metamorphosis. _ | He 


-t: The office of asiarch was of this nature, and it is frequently mentioned 
ia Aristides, the Inscriptions, &c. It was annual andelective. None but 
the vainest ci izens could desire the honour ; none but the most wealthy 
fouldsupport the expence.. See in the Patres Apostol. tom. ii, p. 200, 
vith how much indifference Phillip the asiarch conducted himself in the 
Martrrdom of Polyearp. There were likewise bithyniarchs, lyciarchs, & 
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_ When christianity appeared. in the world, even these faint ang 
imperfect impressions bad lest mucly ‘of ther original, power, 
Yeason, which by its. unassisted strength i is incapable of Perceiving the 
mysteries of faith, had alreatl v ebtained an eas ¥ triumph over the 
fully of paganism ; and when Tertulban or Lactantius employ their 
Jabours i in ‘exposing its falsehood anc extravagance, they are obliged 
to transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or, the wit of Lucian. . ‘The 
‘contagion of these sceptical writings had been diffused far ‘velit 
‘the number of their readers. The fashion of incredulity was com- 
municated from the philosopher to the man of pleasure or business; 

from the noble to the plebean;. and from! the {master to: the menial 
slave who waited at his table, and who eagerly listened to the free- 
dom of his conversation. On public occasions the philosophic part 
of mankind affected to treat with respect and decency the religious 
institutions of their country; but their secret contempt penetrated 


through the thin and awkward disguise; and even the people, when: 


they discovered that their deities were rejected and derided by those 
whose rank or understanding they were accustomed tu reverence, 
were filled with doubts and apprehensions concerning the truth of 
those doctines, to which they had vielded the most implicit belief. 
The decline of ancient prejudice exposed a very numerous portion of 
hnman kind to the danger of a painful and comfortless. situation, 
A state of scepticism aud suspense may amuse a. few inquisitive 
minds ; but the practice of superstition is so congenial to the mul- 
titnde, that if they are forcibly awakened, they still regret the Joss of 
their pleasing vision. Their love of the- marvellous and supernatural, 
their curiosity with. regard to future events, and their strong pro 
pensity, to-extend their hopes and fears beyond the. limits of the 
visible would, were ‘the principal causes which favoured the establish; 
ment of _palytheism. So urgent. on the vulgar is the necessity of 
believing, that the fall of any ‘system of mythology will most pro- 
bably be succeeded by the: introduction of some other mode of 
superstition ‘Some deities of a more recent and: fashionable cast 
might .soon have occupied the deserted temples. of Jupiter and 
Apollo, if, i in the: decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had 
not inté rposéd a genuine ‘revelation, fitted to inspire the most rational 
esteem: and doavectibn, whilst, at tthe same time, it was adorned with 
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alahat could attract the curiosity, the wonder, and the Veneration, | 

de people To. their _actual disposition, as many were | almost 

from their artiticial prejudices, but equally susceptible and 
desirous of * devout attachment; an object much less deserving . 
vould have been sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, and _ 
to gif the uncertain eagerness of their _ passions, Those who | 
we inclined to pursue this reflection, instead of viewing with astonish-— 
nent the rapid progress of christianity, will perhaps be surprised 
that its success was not still more rapid and still more universal. 

It has been observed, with truth as well as propriety, that the 
conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of christianity. In 
the second chapter of this work, we have attempted to explain in 
what manner the most civilized provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
vere, united under the dominion of one sovereign, and gradually , 
comected by. the most intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of : 
hnguage. The Jews of Palestine who had fondly expected a 
mporal deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the miracles of the : 
divine prophet, that it was found unnecessary to publish, or at least, 
preserve, any Hebrew gospel." The. anthentic histories of the 
actions ¢ of Christ were composed in the Greek language, at a cou 
siderable distance from Jerusalem, and after the gentle cony erts were, 
gown extremely numerous.t As soon as those histories were trans-, 
kted into the Latin tongue, they were perfectly intelligible to all the 
abject of Rome, excepting only to the peasants « of Syria and Egy pt, : 
for whose benefit particular versions were afterwards mide. The, 
mblc, highways, which had been constructed for the. use of the. 

f; pened an easy passage for the chri tian missionaries, from 
Damascus ¢ to Corinth, and. from Italy to the extremity of, Spain or, 
Britain nor did ‘those spiritual conquerers encounter any of the 
aes which usually retard or prevent. the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country. There is the strongest reason to., 


'* The anodern critics are, now disposed to, believe what the fathers 
t:uhanimously assert, that St. Matthew composed.a Hebrew gospel, ;; 
ich only the. Greek translation ‘is exiant.. Jt seems bowerer dan’ 

SeF0us to reject their testimuny. = ‘ea od 


+ Under the reigns of Nero and Domitian and in the: cities of 
audriay Antioch;..Rome, aid Ephesus, . See Mill... Prolegomena 

*d Nov. ‘Keatanrent, and Dr. Lardner’s fair: and extensive collastian, ; 
xy, 3, 
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believe, that before the-reigns of Diocletian and Constantine, the faiefe 
of Christhad beep preached. in every province, and in all the great 
cities of the empire; but the foundation of the several congregations, 
the numbers of the faithful. who composed them, and_ their propor- 
tion to tle unbelieving multitude, are now buried in obscurity, of 
dlisguised by fiction and declamafion. Such impérfect circumstances, 
however, as have reached our knowledge, concerning the increase 
of the christian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, and in 
the West, we shali now proceed to relate, without neglecting the real 
or imaginary acquisitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. : 

The rich provinces that extend from the Euphrates to the Ionian 
sea were the principal theatre en which the apostle of the gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the gospel, which he had 
cattered in a fertile soils were diligenfly cultivated by his disciples; 
and it should seem that, during the two first centuries, the most cop- 
siderable body of christians was contained within those limits, 
Among the societies which were instituted in Syria, none wére 
more ancient or more illustrious than those of Datnascus, of Berea 
or Aleppo, and of Antioch. The prophetic :ntroduction of the 
Apocalypse has described and immortalised the seven churches of 
Asia, Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira,* Sardes, Laodicea, and 
Philadelphia; and their colonies were soon ditfused over that popu- 
lous country. . In a very early period, the islands of Cyrus and Crete, 
the provinces of Trace and Macedonia, gave a favourable recéption to 
the new religion; and christian republics were soon founded in thé 
cities of Corinth, of Sparfa, and of Athens.+ The antiquity of the 
Greek and Asiatic Churches allowed a sufficient space of time for 
their increase and multiplication; and evéir the swarnis of gnosfics 
and other -beretics serve to display the flourishing condition of 
the orthodox ‘church,. since ‘thé ‘appellation’ of heretics has always 


'* The alogians (Epipbanius de Heres. 51) disputed the genuineness éf 
the Apocalypse, because the church: of. Thyatira was not yet founded. 


Epiphanius, who allows the fact, extricates himself from the difficulty,: 
by ingeniously supposing, that St. John wrote in the spirit of prophecy. 


ee Abauzit Discours sur |’Apocal ype. 
+ The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap Euseb. iv, 2%) point out 
many churehes in Asia and Greece. That of Athens scems to have bees 
one of the least flourishing. 
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heen applied to the less numerous party. To these domestic testi- 
monies We my add the confession, the complaints, and the appre- 
hwitions ‘of the! gentiles” thertiselves. - From the iwritings 6f Lucidut, 
7 philosopher who ‘had’ studied ‘mankind,’ and who desctibes their 
nines in the most lively colours, we may learn, that, under the 
righ of Commodus, his native country of Pontus was filled with 
epicureans and christians.” Within fourscore years after the death 
of Chiist,¢ the humane Pliny laments the magnitude of the evil whicli 
be vainly attempted to eradicate. In his very curious epistle to the 
emperor of ‘Trajan, he affirms, that the temples were almost deserted, 
that the sacred victims scarcely found any purchasers, and’ that the 
superstition lad not only infected the cities, but had even spread 
itteif into the villages and the open country of Pontus amd Bithnia. + 
“Without descending into a minute scrutiny of the expressions, or 
of the motives, of those writers who either celebrate or lament the 
progress of christianity in the East, it may in general be observed, 
that none of them have left us any grounds from whence a just 
etimate might be formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
hove provinces. One circumstance, however, has been fortunately 
preserved, which seems to cast a more distinct light on this obscure 
but interesting subject. Under the reign of Theodosius, after chris- 
fimmity had enjoyed during more than sixty years the sunshine of 
imperial favour, the ancient and illustrious church of Antioch con- 
sited of one hundred thousand persons, three thousand of whom 
were supported out of the public oblations.§ The splendour and 
dishity of the queen of the East, the acknowledged populousness of 
Cesatea, Seleucia, wid Alexandria, and the destruction of two hun- 


‘® Leeian in Aleyandro c. 25. Christianity, however, must have been 
Very uvequally diffused over Po.atus; since the middle of the third 
century there were no more than seventeen believers in the extensive 
diecdie OF Néo Cesaria. Sce M. de Tillemont.’ Memoires Ecclesiast. 
‘om.ix, b 575,-fram Basis. and Gregory of Nyssa, who were themselves 
nalives of Cappadocia, 

+ ActOrdivg to the ancients, Jesus Christ suffered undor the consulship _ 
4h two Gensjisi, in. the year 29 of our present cra. Pliny wassent into 
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Mhyoia (accordize to Pagi) ia the year 110. 
¢ Plin. Bpist: x, 97. : 
4 Chrysostom, Opera, tom, vii, p. 658, 610. 
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“deed aad’ fifty thousand souls in the earthquake which afflicted 
- Antioch under the elder Justin,* are So many convincing proofs that 
the whole ‘titimber of its inhabitants was not less than halfa million, 
“and that the christians, however multiplied by zeal and power, did 
- piot exceed a fifth part of that great city. * | 
How different a proportion must we adopt when we compare the 
"persecuted with the triumphant church, the West with the East, te. 
mote villages with populous towns, and countries recently converted 
: to the faith, with the place where the believers first received the ap- 
. pellation of Christians! It must not, however, be dissembled, ‘that, 
in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we are indebted for this 
. useful information, computes the multitude of the faithful as even su- 
perior to that of the Jews and Pagans,+ But the sojution of this ap. 
. parent difficulty is easy and obvious. The eloquent preacher draws 
_ «a parallel between the civil and the ecclesiastical constitution of Ah- 
tioch ; between ‘the list of Christians who had acquired heaven by 
baptism, and the list of citizens who had a right to share the public 
liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants, were comprised in the for- 
mer; they were excluded from the latter. ) 
The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and its proximity to Pa- 
lestine, gave an easy entrance to the new religion. It was at first 
embraced by gréat iumbers of the therapeutz, or essenians of the 
“lake! Mareotis, a Jewish sect which had abated much of its reverence 
‘forthe Mosaic ceremonies. The austere life of the essenians, their 
' feasts and excommunications, the community of goods, the love of 


| eélibacy, their zeal for martyrdom, and the warmth tuough not the 


purity ‘of their faith, already offered a'very lively image of the primi- 
five discipline t It was in the schoo! of Alexandria that the chris- 


_ * Jobn Malela, tom. ii, p. 144. | He draws the same conclusion with 
Yegard to the populousness of Antioch. 


-./4Chrysostom. tom: .i..p. 592. I‘am indebted for these passages, 
though not for my inference, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility of 
, the Gospel History, vol. ii, p. 570. - 


+ Basmace, Histoire des Juifs, 2, c. 20, 21, 22, 23, has examined, 
with the most critical accuracy, the curious treatise of Philo, which de- 
scribes the therapeute. By proving that it was composed aseatly 3s the 
time of Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite of Eusebuus (I. 1» 
e.17), and acrowd of modern Catholics, that the therapeute were 


neither Christians nor Monks. It still remains probable that they change 
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dig theclogy appeais to have assumed a regular and sclentifical form ¢ 
ji When Hadrian visited Egypt, he found « chutch composed! of 
jaws and of Greeks, ‘sufficiently important to attract the notice of 
shat inquisitive prince.*. But the progress of Christianity was fora 
ing ime ‘confined within the limiis’of a single city, which was itself a 
foreign'colony; and fill the close of the second century the predeces? 
sors of Demetrius were the only prelates of the Egpytian church. 
Titee bishops were consecrated by-the hands of Demetrius, and the 
weber was increased to twenty by his successor Heraclas.t ‘The 
body of the natives,.a people distinguished by a sullen inflexibility 
ftemiper,t entertained the new doctrine with coldness and reluct- 
ae; and even in the time-of Origen, it was rare te meet with an 
Eeyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices in favour of the 
acred animals of his country.§ As sooa, indeed, as Christianity as- 
ended the tlirone, the zeal of-those barbarians obeyed the prevailing 
inpulsion; the cities’ of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the de- 
sits of Thebais swarmed with hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provincials flowed into the ca- 
yacious bosom of Rome. Whatever was strange or odious, whoever 
wis guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity of that immense 
capital, to elude the vigilance of the law. In such avarious conflux of 
witiot; every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood, every founder, 
whether of a virtuous-or a criminal association, might easily multiply 
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. lis diséiples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, at the time 
. of the accidental persecution of Nero, are represented by Tacitus as 
: dready amounting to a very great multitude,|] and the language of 


‘hat great historian is. almost similar to the style employed by Livy: 
‘their hame, preserved their mannérs, adopted some new arlicles of faith, 
and gradually became the fathers of the Egyptian Ascetics. — ils 

* See a lefter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 245. ; 
| } For, the. succession of Alexandrian bishops, consult Renaudol’s His- 
| lor}, p. 24, &c.. This curious fact is preserved by the) Patriarch, Buty-, 
chins (Anpal. tom. i, p. 334, Vers. Pocock), and its internal evidence, 
would alone. bea sufficient answer to all the objections which Bishop Pear-; 
sou has urged in the Vindicie Ignatiane. as 

} Aimmian.. Marcellin, xxii, 16. 

} Origen. contra Celsum, |.t, p. 40. - z ~ 

| Ingens wullitudo.is the expression of Tacitus, xv, 44. 
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-whembe relates the mtroduction and the.suppréssion of the the: rites 
of Bacchus. , After the bacchanals had awakened the severity of the 
senate, it was likewise apprehended that a very great multitude, as it 
were another people; had becn initiated, into these abhorrid mysteries, 
A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated, that the offenders did not 
exceed seven thousand ; a number indeed sufficiently alarming, when 
considered as the object of public justice.* It is with, the same candid 
allowance that. we should interpret the vague expressions of Tacitus, 
andsin a former instance of Pliny, when they exaggerate the crowdsof 
deluded fanatics who had forsaken-,the established worship of the 
gods... The church of Rome was undoubtedly the first, and most po- 
pulous of the. empire; and we are possessed of an authentic record, 
which attests the state of religion in that city about the middle of the 
third century, ,aud after a ;eace, of, thirty-eight years. Zhe clergy, 
-at that time, consisted of « bishop, forty-six., presbyters, seven dea- 
cons, as many sub-deacons, forty-two. acoly thes, and fifty readers, 
exorcists, and porters. The number of aidints, of the: infirm, and, 
of the poor, who were obtained by the oblations of the faithtul, 
amounted to fifteen hundred.t . From reason, as well as from the. 
avalogy of Antioch, we may venture to - estimate the Christians at 
Rome at about fifty thousand. The populouspess of that great ca- 
pital caunot perhaps be exactly gecertained but the most modest, 
calculation will not surely reduce it lower than a million of inhabit- 
ants, of whom the Christians might constitute at the most a twentieth 


part.; 


Pl Liv, axsix, 13; 15, 16, 17. Nothing ‘could ated the hor- 

tor and cdnsterpation of. the’ ‘sbuate: on. the ‘discovery of ‘the bac- 

rn whose depravity is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by 
ivy. 


+ Eusebius, l, vi, .¢. 43. The Latio bieatatar (M. “de Valois) 
ah tovght Proper, lo reduce the fumber of presbyters to forty- 
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mi: This proportion ofthe prestiN tots and of the poor, to the rest of the 
wep originally fixed by Buroet (Travels ‘ato Italy, p-168,)’ and 

are Moyle (vol. ii, p. 051). They were hoth visacquainted with 

the pam Chrysostom, which converts wadie conjecture almost’ into’ 
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